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HELP YOUR 


NEIGHBORS— 
and YOURSELF 


If your neighbor fails to give to his fruit 
plantings the care and culture that he should, 
your own expense is likely to be increased. 


This is especially true in regard to the work 
of controlling insects and plant diseases. You 
may clean up your own orchard and apply the 
sprays at the proper time with the right mate- 
rials and with the utmost degree of thorough- 
ness. But if a few small growers nearby fail to 
do the same you will fail in getting the utmost 
results from your labor and expenditures. 


If you could find some way of helping your 
less experienced neighbors in giving their fruit 
plantings proper care and culture, your own 
expenses would be considerably lightened. 


A very practical and inexpensive way of ac- 
complishing this desirable result is to get them 
started with a good fruit growers’ magazine 
that will give them timely help and advice with 
their problems. 


Send us the names of four of your neigh- 
bors who are not now readers of AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower and we will attempt to interest 


Problems in Fruit Growing 






Profitable Answers to 


deals with the every-day problems en- 
countered in growing and marketing fruit. 


The subject 
matter consists of a. selection of some 200 questions on 
fruit growing problems which practical growers submitted 


to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for advice. Some of 
these Questions and Answers have appeared in the maga- 
zine during the past two years and some have not. But 
every question represents a problem encountered by a 
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Answers to Problems in Fruit 
ing.” Fill out the coupon 
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GENTLEMEN: I give you below the names of 
four possible subscribers for AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER 
and enclose $2.00 for six years’ subscription with the 
understanding that I am to receive free, postpaid, the 
book, ‘‘Profitable Answers to Problems in Fruit 
Growing.”’ 
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For this service and a six year subscription 
to AMERICAN Fruit Grower for only $2.00 
we will send you a copy of “Profitable 


practical fruit grower in the course of growing or market- 
ing his fruit. Hence every one of these questions is of 
interest to each man and woman who is engaged in fruit 
growing, and each of the answers given to the questions 
will prove of service to anyone confronted by similar 
problems. ‘Profitable Answers to Problems in Fruit Grow- 
ing’ contains 192 pages, is fully illustrated, and contains 
complete spray schedules for all fruits, together with a 
discussion of spray materials and their proper application. 


Subscribe NOW— 
Get the Book FREE 


This offer of $2.00 for six years’ subscription to AMERICAN 
Fruit GRowER and Talbert’s book is good only while the 
supply lasts. Better send your subscription immediately and 
ask your friends to do likewise. Address 
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Fruit for Health 


E introduce this 
month our new slogan, 


a slogan with an obvious 
purpose. AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER cannot prosper 
unless the growers them- 
selves succeed, and one 
sure way of helping the 
growers and ourselves is 
through a widespread in- 
crease in the consump- 
tion of fruits. Fruit is 
nutritious food and it 
is also a splendid appetizer. Its use makes for a bal- 
anced diet which improves health, lengthens life and adds 
to the joy and beauty of living.. Fruit has the enviable 
position of being an aid rather than a competitor of other 
food products. One of the largest food manufacturers has 
recommended the use of certain fruits with their products in 
order to obtain the best and most pleasing results. Let us all 
cat more fruit; not of one particular kind, but of all kinds. 
Buy such fruits as you do not grow yourself. Included in 
such a list of fruits would probably be raisins, bananas and 
nuts and a great variety of canned fruits such as figs, pine- 
apples and pears. I would like to have our readers tell me 
what fruits they buy. Such information will be useful in an 
effort this paper plans to make on behalf of “Fruit For 
HEALTH.” Read the article in this issue on how a wide- 
awake hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, says “Good night” to its 
guests with a delicious red apple. Think of the possibilities 
open to fruit growers if every hotel in the country were to 
follow the example of the Carter Hotel. The idea can and 
should be sold to other resourceful hotel men. It might even 
be extended to steamships, air transports and buses. 
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The expenditure for the Market News Service was $1,- 
300,000 during the last fiscal year. The expenditure for the 
current year will be slightly less than $1,000,000, or about 
75 per cent of last year’s cost. 


x SS 


In initiating the “New Deal” with the current issue of 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER, we desire to give our readers 
the greatest value they have ever had in this field of hor- 
ticultural service. A new era of fruit growing is with us and 
calls not only for new solutions of existing problems, but a 
wider scope of approach. The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
will attempt to meet these new conditions courageously and 
with a keen insight into what can best be done to meet the 
issue from the fruit growers’ standpoint and for his best 
interests. 

The greatest problems the fruit grower has to face are 
not those of production as was formerly true, but are 
economic and have to do with such factors as costs and 
prices, merchandising, and marketing. The article by H. J. 
Eustace in this issue is only the first of many others which 
will deal with the great marketing problems of the fruit 
industry. There are always new production problems con- 
fronting the fruit grower and at the present time there are 
many. New spraying methods and materials, the use of 
irrigation to increase yields and lower production costs and 
promising new varieties, are but a few of live issues which 
will be presented from the most authoritative sources. You 
will receive all valuable findings from both state and fed- 
eral experiment stations as soon as they are released or can 
be secured. Successful and practical orchard men will give 
you their side of these problems and their solutions. 

No matter what fruit you are growing or what state you 
live in, we want and expect to think of you and have some- 
thing of value for you in the pages of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GRowWER, and you are invited to write in and make criticisms 
and suggestions on what you want the AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower to give you. If you have more specific fruit prob- 
lems which we can help you solve, we invite you to send 
them in. In cases where your problem cannot be answered 
direct, we’ll refer your question to the highest authority we 
can locate on the subject. When you want information on 
orchard machinery or supplies we’ll gladly put you in touch 
with reliable manufacturers or dealers who can furnish your 
wants along this line. 

Taken altogether, it will be our purpose to assist fruit 
growers, secure more economical costs of production with 
higher returns for their product, through the promotion of 
higher quality, and more efficient methods of packing and 


marketing. 
x SS 


Tue Federal Market News Service, recently curtailed for 
the sake of economy, has been largely restored and will take 
no more of a cut in operating costs than other departments 
of the government. The restoration of this service is a 
great victory for the fruit growers of America who have 
relied upon this information to guide them in their harvest- 
ing and shipping operations. 

Elimination of this governmental activity would have 
been a great calamity to the many thousands of fruit grow- 
ers depending on it for knowledge of fruit supplies, a lack 
of which would result in marketing chaos. 

The fine campaign of concerted effort which has resulted 
in the restoration of this Service, shows that fruit growers, 
as well as any other farm group, can get from their govern- 
ment what they want, if they let their representatives know 
about it and are willing to show the necessary effort. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we present, as our leading 
feature article this month, a contribution by Harry J. 
Eustace, one of America’s most widely known horticultural 
teachers and investigators, not only in the laboratory, but 
in the commercial field. A graduate of Michigan State Col- 
lege, Eustace has served in a great variety of important 
capacities, beginning with the Federal and New York Ex- 
periment Stations, as Professor of Horticulture at Michigan 
State College, with the U. S. Food Administration, for a 
decade in practical business selling fruit advertising in na- 
tional magazines, and more recently Market Director of 
California. Mr. Eustace takes particular pride in his 
former students, now widely scattered, many of whom are 
actively engaged in highly responsible fruit marketing posi- 
tions. Equally or even greater is the pride with which 
these students respect their former “Professor,” who be- 
cause of his wide observations and experiences and a teach- 
ing ability equalled by few, taught not only the science of 
fruit growing and marketing, but the fundamental elements 
of a successful business life as well. 


x SS 


THe recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion turning down the application for decreased freight 
rates on shipments of deciduous fruits and other commodi- 
ties, is hailed by many as a victory for the railroads. We 
are inclined to take the opposite view, that the real victory 
has been won by the truck and steamship lines, which will 
continue to haul a larger proportion of the fryit growers’ 
products, with a corresponding loss of patronage on the part 
of the railroads. Perhaps some day the railroad executives 
will see more clearly this angle of the freight rate proposi- 
tion, as they are already doing in the case of passenger rates. 


ss 


Tue adoption of codes by U. S. industries has touched 
fruit growing in a real way. The subject is too new and of 
too great a magnitude, however, to treat in any authorita- 
tive manner at this time. As AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
goes to press, most of the codes affecting the fruit industry 
are in the making and have not been finally adopted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In our November issue we will attempt to give a complete 
discussion of the NRA codes, many of which will be in 
operation at that time, interpreting them as they affect the 
fruit industry and the fruit grower, and try to predict what 
some of the results will be. We are living in a rapidly 
changing age, when things we never thought would or could 
happen are taking place as a matter of course, and ideas 
we never dreamed of are future events in the making. 


Ki egg 
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The commercial evolution of 
American horticulture is graph- 
ically portrayed in this photo- 
graph of a retail market in 
a northern city. Forty-six kinds 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
on sale and attractively dis- 
played to tempt buyers 
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FRUIT GROWING—FORWARD! _ waray s"tustace 


No type of American Agriculture has 
made as much progress during the re- 
cent decades as horticulture. Changes 
have brought about conditions that 
would have been thought impossible. 
Old standard products that for gen- 
erations were considered as seasonable 
and marketed near to the point of pro- 
duction are now produced somewhere 
the year around. New products have 
appeared and are extensively grown. 
Modern shipping and refrigeration have 
helped to place them upon the markets 
of the country at reasonable prices, not 
only in the large cities but in smaller 
towns of remote regions. 

These changes have come about so 
gradually as to scarcely be realized, but 
they have and will continue to cause far 
reaching changes in the entire business 
of fruit and vegetable production and 
be of vital importance to every grower 
no matter where he is located or what 
he produces. 

It is well to realize that there is noth- 
ing in sight now that is going to make 
the art of fruit growing any easier. 
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The much discussed “new deal” holds 
no hope along this line. 

The future fruit grower must expect 
to battle the pests and troubles of the 
past fully as strenuously, or even more 
so, than has been necessary during the 
past forty years, when commercial hor- 
ticulture, as we conceive it, began in a 
real way by receiving the attention of 
specialists. There will continue to be 
pests and blights of many kinds. Many 
will be more troublesome in some years 
than in others, but they will always 
have to be vigorously fought. Soil 
troubles will increase as they have in 
older countries, irrigation questions in 
some regions, drought in others, too 
much or not enough rainfall. Varieties 
for commercial purposes will always be 
of interest and highly important. 

Old sorts will pass away and some of 
the newer kinds will be overplanted, as 
has been threatened in some regions 
during the past twelve or fifteen years. 

It can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that there is not a producing 
region in the United States where it is 
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easy to grow a crop of fruit of a com- 
mercial grade without waging a hard 
and expensive warfare. Indeed, in the 
well known older regions, the fight 
seems to grow harder with the passing 
of the years. Every experienced grower 
knows that he has to spray more now 
and with better equipment then he did 
years ago to produce a clean crop. 

All of this means that the future 
fruit grower must possess a knowledge 
of a multitude of subjects. He must 
read and study the pages of the AMEr- 
ICAN Fruit Grower, the bulletins of 
experiment stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
attend meetings of the horticultural so- 
cieties. 

Large successful manufacturing com- 
panies have many problems to solve, 
but they are usually attacked by a 
group of men with special training in 
different lines and under such ability 
an efficient method is worked out, but 
the fruit grower in most cases has to 
sclve all his difficult questions by him- 
self and make his decisions frequently 
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in a very short time, and they must be 
correct. This contrast is mentioned be- 
cause what has become to be called the 
“economics of fruit production” has 
been heard of a good deal in recent 
years, and in general it means that the 
grower must reduce his costs of opera- 
tion. This is a very difficult thing to 
do, but the manufacturer can do it 
without great effort. A case is known 
where a large automobile manufactur- 
ing company said they would change 
the entire assembling line, if it could be 
shown that a quicker way of working 
would result in a saving of 25c per car. 
Such a small saving would amount to a 
desirable profit. Probably such a fine 
point in reducing a production cost is 
beyond what most fruit growers could 
hope to attain, but it illustrates the 
wide difference in making something 
like automobiles where all the problems 
are under control, and growing fruit 
where a perpetual battle with nature 
must be reckoned with. 

While all the questions of economics 
of production are exceedingly impor- 
tant and demand the best talents and 
judgment of the grower, there is an- 
other “economics” that has not re- 
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"Nobody ever "demanded’ an avocado’ 


ceived much attention as is apparent 
from an examination of the programs 
of a group of meetings of state horti- 
cultural societies of the past few years. 
This is the “economics” of when do 
your crops, when harvested, fit into the 
national marketing picture. The geog- 
raphy of American fruit growing is so 
constantly changing that a splendid 
producing region might suddenly find 
itself sidetracked by the crop produced 
in another region. Specifically the 
raspberry from the State of Washing- 
ton competed directly and successfully 
with raspberries from Mich?gan when 
heavy supplies were on the wholesale 
Chicago market the same morning. The 
grower in Michigan had l:ttle idea of 
such competition he wculd have to 
face, but it was exceedinvly keen just 
the same. 

Not many fruit growers have an 
accurate knowledge of the location, size, 
and time of harvest, and varieties of 
importance in fruit regions other than 
their own, from which their competi- 
tion comes and may increase every 
year. But until they do inform them- 
selves of this important business mat- 
ter, they are sailing without a compass 
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and may be on the rocks before they 


know it. No manufacturer would em- 
bark on a program without a knowledge 
of the kind and type of competition he 
would expect to meet. 

It must not be forgotten .that the 
business of the fruit grower is to pro- 
duce food. And food is only good to 
eat. And unlike almost everything else, 
there are definite limits to eating; and 
when one food is eaten, it replaces 
something else. If you eat a baked 
apple you do not eat stewed prunes, 
melon, grapefruit or orange juice. Do 
you ever realize your total lack of in- 
terest in food after you have had a sat- 
isfactory meal? Do you know of any 
such limitation in a smoker? You can 
understand the natural limitations of 
the demand for food. Even great and 
powerful advertising, so much talked 
of, probably does not cause people to 
consume any more units of food, but it 
certainly is successful in convincing 
them of the wisdom of eating liberally 
of the food advertised. A look at Cali- 
fornia oranges answers that question. 

At horticultural society meetings 
about two years ago, the thought that 
there would always be a good market 
for fancy fruit was heard on every 
hand. “Good fruit, honestly packed, 
will always find a market at a good 
price.” ‘There cannot be too much 
high grade stuff,” etc. But the fly in 
the ointment was that the producers of 
all the crops thought the same thing 
and accordingly vast plantings were 
made of all kinds of fruit. So it has 
come about that there is an abundance 
or more of all kinds, and from the fresh 
state the supply has been pushed out 
into the canned and dried product, un- 
til these supplies are ample. : 

It is constantly heard that there is 
not a surplus of food but an under-con- 
sumption. A standard argument is used 
that all that is necessary, and not diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, is to induce 
every person or family to ‘consume 
just a little more” of this or that. “If 
everybody would eat only two extra 
slices of bread a day, the wheat surplus 
would quickly vanish,” and a long list 
of similar examples. Let us consider 
just one and follow it through. Take 
oranges, because nearly everybody in- 
cluding small children eat them or 
drink the juice freely. If every person 
would eat only three more each month 
than they do now, the growers would 
have to produce 48,000 more carloads, 
and this would bring prosperity to them 
and to the railroads, box manufactur- 
ers, and many other interests. 

Interesting as such figures are, do not 
be fooled by them, for the joker is that 
it is impossible to induce everybody or 
even a small percentage to so favor one 
food. Even if they did, it would be at 
the expense of some other kind. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell (left), Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 

Dr. W. A. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, examining 

frozen packs of fruit, in order to determine which varieties are best 
adapted for this method of preservation 


Did you ever eat the fruit of a cactus? When its spines are removed, ripe 
cactus fruits are not only edible (and delicious to some people) but a 
wonderful base for candy. The common name for the cactus is “prickly 
pear.”” There are many kinds and types of cacti, of which a spineless type 
selected by Luther Burbank is sometimes ‘used as cattle fodder 








Orchard Day at Ohio State Experiment Station recently attracted some 

1700 fruit growers. Discussions and demonstrations centered largely 

around spraying and spray materials, new varieties, pruning, crop pros- 
pects and a discussion of the new Ohio Grade and Pack law 





The drying of 

apples for domestic and foreign consumption is largely concentrated on 

the Pacific Coast, and in particular in the Gravenstein district around 

Sebastopol, California, where approximately 100 apple driers are in opera- 

tion. This fine outlet for the lower grades often turns loss into profit for 
the grower 


Not all apple pies are made of fresh or canned apples. 


A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF THE FRUIT WORLD 


On this page are four interesting photographic 
glimpses of events and things of interest to every fruit 
grower and his family. Since this Pictorial Review 
of the Fruit World will be a regular feature of each 
issue of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, we invite you 
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to send us photographs or snapshots of horticultural 
events in your neighborhood. Keep your camera 
handy. The AMERICAN Fruit GROWER will pay $1.00 
for each photograph accepted for publication on this 


page. 
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SOME TRENDS 
IN ORCHARDING 


By 


J. H. GOURLEY 


As Chief in Horticulture at the New Hampshire 
and West Virginia Experiment Stations, and for 
more than |2 years at Ohio, J. H. Gourley is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to write upon the subject 
In addition to his 
scientific experience in both field and laboratory, 
Dr. Gourley is well known as the author of "Text- . 
Book of Pomology" and another book "Orchard 


of trends in apple growing. 


Management.’ 


W HEN one speaks of a trend he does 
not think of some new and startling 
piece of information but rather a tend- 
ency or a taking of stock of develop- 
ments in some matter or industry. In 
writing this article I try to point out 
what seems to me to be definite changes 
along certain lines in orcharding, much 
of which may seem quite obvious to the 
reader. I am thinking in terms of some 
fifteen years and not only the most re- 
cent shifts in practices. Since these 
matters have not been accepted in all 
quarters it will be apparent at once that 
there is room for disagreement in prac- 
tically all of the items. I speak only 
from my own observations. 


Trends in Production 

We often hear that there is an over- 
production of fruit of all kinds in most 
seasons. That is, there is some fruit 
produced than can not be sold at a 
profit. Cost of production is too high 
because of low average annual yields 
and also there is too much fruit of poor 
quality. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the 5-year average of apples 
from 1927 to 1931 was far below that 
of 1911 to 1915, the peak years. Also, 
there are too many unprofitable varie- 
ties and some of the energy being shown 
in the reduction of acreage of other 
crops might well be used to eliminate 
these more or less worthless sorts from 
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..» Its status is forever changing ... 


our orchards. The story of reduction 
of fruit trees that has already taken 
place is impressive. It is reported from 
California that in 1931 at least a half 
million peach trees were pulled out, 
which is equivalent to 5,676 acres! In 
the same state there were some 430,000 
tons of grapes that were not harvested. 
It is reported recently that 150,000 
apple trees have been taken out in the 
state of Washington. It must be re- 
membered that Washington produces 
about a third of the commercial apple 
crop. 

Now all this does not mean that the 
United States is going out of the fruit 
business but rather that she is going to 
adjust her acreage more nearly to her 
needs. There is a tendency in the East 
to plant smaller orchards in regions or 
sections where there is no local supply. 
I think we will see fewer orchards fail 
that are under 50 acres in extent than 
among the larger ones. However, the 
orchard industry is a forever one and it 
is simply a matter of adjusting the area 
in a reasonable way to the demand. 
Apparently the trend is to do this with- 
out outside assistance or pressure. 


Location and Site of the Orchard 
It seems like needless repetition to 
say that the proper site of an orchard 
is the essence of success. But no fact 
becomes more obvious as our experience 
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accumulates. Irregular and low yields 
due to frost or other weather hazards 
spell failure in the end, it simply can’t 
be done. Not only must the site be ex- 
ceedingly good as to comparative free- 
dom from frost, but also the nature of 
the soil, especially the subsoil, is now 
forcing itself on our attention. Shallow 
soils or those with poor under drainage 
seem to be accounting for many diffi- 
culties during these dry years in East- 
ern orchards. Trees are dying out, 
yields are low, and fruit is of low qual- 
ity. The future orchards will be lo- 
cated with a better knowledge of the 
subsoil than in the past. 

There is another matter regarding lo- 
cation which is also of serious moment. 
That is the planting of orchards within 
the metropolitan districts where taxa- 
tion rates are high. We have many such 
instances and it constitutes an eco- 
nomic burden on the orchard, which it 
can ill afford to carry. Not only this, 
but also when it becomes necessary to 
evaluate an orchard in order to settle 
an estate or under similar forced cir- 
cumstances, there is a great tendency 
to think in terms of the real estate 
value of the land rather than the real 
value of the property as an orchard. A 
retreat to the “hinterland” to suitable 
orchard sites would seem to be a wise 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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BENJAMIN WALLACE DOUGLASS discusses— 


Woods Asters and 


Economics 


T the extreme West end of Lake Huron, on beauti- 
ful Prentis Bay, stands a log cabin that faces the 
blue water and the sun. I built the cabin many years 
ago in order to have a convenient place to which I 
could retreat while hay fever made life impossible for 
me in my beloved orchard. 

Back of the cabin, mile on mile of wilderness stretch 
out, so dense that a man prefers to walk only in the 
trails that were made years ago, when lumbermen 
scoured this territory for white pine. In the heavy 
shade grow thousands of low plants, each bearing a 
few large, heart-shaped leaves. I know they are wild 
asters although, in the thick woods, they never bloom. 

A few years ago a storm tore out a patch of balsam, 
cedar and spruce just back of the cabin. We cut the 
fallen trees for fuel and cleared up the wreckage, but 
there remained a bare place that was out of key with 
the rest of our wild symphony. 

This year the stumps and rocks of that bare place 
are completely hidden, smothered under billowing 
masses of pale lavender woods asters—the same asters 
that I have seen for years, that never bloomed and 
that we thought quite useless. When they were needed 
to cover up the wreckage of the storm they did their 
part bravely and well. 

I know this wild country so thoroughly that I know 
what will happen to those woods asters. Tiny balsam 
and spruce trees, now sprouting at their roots, will 
grow with amazing speed and vigor, sheltered from the 
hot sun by the heart-shaped aster leaves. A few years 
hence, the asters in turn will be shaded by the ever- 
greens. They will stop blooming then, but we will 
know they are there waiting and ready, to do their part 
when needed. 

About the time that the storm blew down my trees, 
another storm swept across the economic landscape 
and left an ugly picture of wrecked industry. Sturdy 





efforts were made to clear away the debris, but in spite 
of all that was done (and a very great deal was done), 
there still remained the rugged stumps of unemploy- 
ment and the bare rocks of fear. 

Then, during the past summer, a strange thing hap- 
pened—something new in the American industrial 
forest. Among the stumps and stones and wreckage 
appeared that shrinking and long ignored woods aster, 
the professional economist, not merely in leaf, but in 
full bloom. 

We always knew, of course, that there were pro- 
fessors of economics in the colleges, just as I knew 
there were wild asters in my woods. We never paid 
much attention to them. As the old Brown County 
native said about the group of city picnickers: “We 
reckoned they were happy in their own durn’ putterin’ 
way.” 

When we thought about them seriously (which was: 
difficult), we dismissed them as unimportant. What 
did we require of wild asters in our lovely industrial 
forest! Our country was getting along nicely without 
advice from the professional economists. We knew 
how to run our business. 

Then, all at once came the crash, and the industrial - 
forest fell around us. Try as we might we could not 
hide the bare ground and the rocks. Perhaps the 
woods asters, the professors of economics, can do it 
for us and not only hide the ugly places for the pres- 
ent, but act as shelter for a growing crop of young in- 
dustrial spruces and balsams that will constitute the 
American business forest of the future. 

As a race we are too rugged, too much imbued with 
the idea of individualism, to be content with the wild 
asters in place of trees. Ultimately, we know, they 
will be shaded out of bloom and that each growing tree 
must work out its own destiny on its own roots.—And 
so must we. 


a 
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NATIONWIDE HortTICULTURAL News 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace signed on September a mar- 
keting agreement, covering the Califor- 
nia deciduous tree fruit industry, ef- 
fective at 12:01 a.m., September 2. 
This is the first agreement affecting 
fresh fruits to be formally approved un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
It affects the marketing of pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, apricots, and 
persimmons. Apples are not included. 
Under a prorating plan in seasons of 
surplus production, the amount of fruit 
shipped may be limited. 

* * * 

If shipments of Bartlett pears from 
California in 1932 had been restricted 
to 4,000 cars instead of 5,500 cars, a 
study by Dr. Shear of Giannini Foun- 
dation, University of California, indi- 
cates the growers would have had a 
gross income of $1,500,000 instead of 
the $550,000 which they actually did 
receive. 

* * * 

A sad loss to American horticulture 
comes in the recent death of Dr. W. T. 
Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist for 
the Canadian Government Experi- 
mental Farms at Ottawa. Dr. Macoun 
was internationally known for his 
breeding work in apples and roses. In 
1929 the American Pomological So- 
ciety awarded him the Wilder Silver 
Medal for developing new varieties of 
apples, particularly Melba, an early 
summer variety of the McIntosh type. 
Highest honors were also awarded him 
at the Imperial Fruit Show in England 
on this same variety. 

eo 4 

Though practically equal to 1932, 
the U. S. 1933 apple crop was esti- 
mated on September Ist as more than 
10% under the five year 1926-31 
average. Of the states with an average 
annual production of three million 
bushels or more, only three (Massachu- 
setts, Michigan and Idaho) have a crop 
above the five year average, the rest 
all being below. The 1933 pear crop 
is slightly below both the 1932 crop 
and the five year average, while the 
peach crop is estimated between 5 and 
10% above last year but nearly 20% 
below the 1926-’30 average. 

ie ae 


R. A. McGinty is the new head of 
the Department of Horticulture, A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Prof. 
McGinty recently came from Clemson 
College, South Carolina, and succeeds 
Prof. George W. Cochran, who recently 
resigned. 
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The annual Bangor Apple Show, 
sponsored by the Fruit Belt Apple 
Show Association, the Bangor High 
School Agricultural Department and 
Bangor business men, will be held at 
the high school auditorium, Bangor, 
Michigan, on November Ist to 5th. 
This community apple show, which has 
become almost state-wide, offers a long 
premium list, and will no doubt attract 
many entries and a large number of 
visitors. A program of fruit growers 
meetings on November 3rd and 4th will 
include addresses by Hon. William 
Comstock, Governor of Michigan, and 
U.S. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

ee * 


Washington and Oregon pear grow- 
ers are appealing to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace for relief from low 
prices being offered by the Northwest 
canners. Three years ago these can- 
ners paid $90 a ton for Bartlett pears, 
last year $7.50. This year’s offers 
ranged between $10 and $15, which the 
growers Claim is less than the cost of 
production. 

ch 


Approximately 7,800 carloads of 
peaches were shipped out of Georgia 
this year to northern markets. In ad- 
dition large quantities were either 
trucked to market or sold locally. 

* * * 


Montana, by a recent act of their 
legislature, has adopted U. S. standard 
grades for their state. Apricots, cher- 
ries, oranges, pears, peaches, plums, 
prunes and strawberries are the fruits 
placed under these grades. Border in- 
spection stations have been established, 
so that the grading laws will be en- 
forced, according to the Chief of the 
Montana Division of Horticulture. 

ee 


Pacific Coast growers have been en- 
joying a lower express rate to the East 
this season. The new rate, which is 
about 16% lower, was put into effect 
last May. Cherries, apricots, strawber- 
ries and raspberries and other perish- 
able fruits are often shipped by express 
to the eastern consuming centers. 

ie = 


Decline in the grape crop to around 
1,800,000 tons was reported on August 
1, caused mainly by hot weather both 
in California and in the Chautauqua- 
Erie belt of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The grape crop, as now fore- 
cast, is 19% smaller than a year ago 
and 27% below the 1926-’30 average. 
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Riverside, California, is celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary as a city, and 
the sixtieth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the Navel orange into Cali- 
fornia. Many are visiting that city to 
see the parent tree of Southern Califor- 
nia’s $100,000,000 orange crop. Two 
trees were planted in Riverside by Mrs. 
Eliza Tibbetts, in 1873, and one of 
them is still bearing fruit. Riverside 
has many other attractions, including 
Mt. Rubidoux, where thousands attend 
Easter services every year, and the fa- 
mous Mission Inn. 


* * x 


The Northwest fruit shippers having 
failed to secure rate reductions on east- 
bound rail shipments, the Hood River 
Apple Growers Association chartered 
the United Fruit Company’s “SS. Car- 
rillo” and loaded 88,873 boxes of d’An- 
jou and Bosc pears at Portland, Ore- 
gon. Leaving port on October thir- 
teenth, last, the fruit arrived in Jersey 
City on November seventh. From the 
cold storage in which they were placed, 
these pears were distributed to the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
markets in carlot units. Returns to the 
shippers were more than those received 
from similar pears shipped by rail, the 
transportation costs having varied from 
15 to 31 cents a box less than by rail, 
depending upon the origin of the cars. 

e -ae + ; 

The apple commodity committee of 
the Northwest Fruit Industries, set up 
under the A.A.A., has announced not 
only a minimum price on apples, but 
an attempt to bar the shipment of all of 
this fruit packed below the Extra Fancy 
and Fancy grades. The only C grade 
fruit that will be marketed this year 
by the Pacific Northwest fruit growers 
is of the Winesap and Yellow Newtown 
varieties. The minimum f.o.b. price 
has been set at eighty cents per box. 


* * * 


More than 9,000 Colorado women 
are enrolled in the group of Colorado 
women who can fruits, vegetables and 
meats for the home. The Colorado 
Agricultural College furnishes the in- 
formation they need. 


* * * 


Recent estimates on the California 
Bartlett pear crop show a reduction 
from sixty thousand tons contracted by 
canners to estimated deliveries of not 
over fourty-five thousand tons. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


NAME THIS PICTURE AND WIN $5.00 


Attach This Coupon to List of Titles 


Here is something every member of the family can enjoy 
—with profit. Apples are ripe and the little girl in the pic- 


ture is reaching for a beauty. It’s a familiar scene, for which 
we want an unusual title. For the best title submitted the 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER will pay $5.00. Suggest as many 


titles as you wish, but they must reach us on or before Octo- 
ber 20. The winner will be announced in our November 


issue. 
OCTOBER, 1933 


Prize Title Editor, THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 
Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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R. F. D. or Street 
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In its red, white and blue 
nest, the President's apple 
typifies “Fruit for Health" 


AN APPLE 


from the 
President of the 
UNITED STATES 


—with a Sales 


Message for YOU 


By DEAN HALLIDAY 


Havinc announced its policy of 
“Fruit for Health,’ the new AMER- 
ICAN Fruit GROWER is practicing what 
it preaches, aided by the cooperation of 
no less an orchardist than President 
Roosevelt. 

In support of its “Fruit for Health” 
program, the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
has begun a sampling campaign of dif- 
ferent fruits grown in this country. 
Each month a certain variety of fruit 
in season will be mailed to lists of 
American business leaders, with the 
compliments of this magazine and of 
the producer of the fruit. 

Since President Roosevelt is, among 
other things, an orchardist in private 
life, he was extremely interested when 
informed of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER’s sampling program and gra- 
ciously agreed to cooperate by furnish- 
ing the apples for this first mailing. 
The apples furnished by the President 
were of the famous McIntosh variety, 
and were grown in the orchard of his 
Krum Elbow Farm at Hyde Park, New 
York. In fact, the AMERICAN FRuIT 
GROWER was signally honored in receiv- 


ing, at the President’s express instruc- 
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tions, the very first of the 1933 crop 
to be harvested. 

In the photograph above, one of the 
President’s McIntosh apples is shown 
with the package in which it was mailed 
to a proud recipient. Attached to the 
stem of the apple is a tag bearing the 
inscription: “An apple from President 
Roosevelt’s orchard, Hyde Park, New 
York.” Wrapped in transparent cello- 
phane, and nested in shredded red, 
white and blue cellophane, these Roose- 
velt apples were mailed in a square 
pasteboard box, bearing the Blue Eagle 
of N. R.A., and the AMERICAN FRUIT 
Growers’ “Fruit for Health” label. 

At the top of this page is a heading 
which says: ‘An Apple from the Pres- 
ident of the United States’”—with a 
sales message for you. The message is 
simply this: What the AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower is doing as a nation- 
wide program, you can do on a smaller 
scale. In other words, help build your 
business by letting prospective cus- 
tomers sample your product. 
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Whether you market a large or a 
small crop, sampling to the ultimate 
consumer in your markets, near or far, 
will prove profitable to you, either in 
direct orders or in the building of good 
will—and good will for any product is 
a highly valuable asset. 

One of the most interesting proofs of 
sampling is to be found in the Hotel 
Carter in Cleveland. A guest of this 
hotel, upon retiring to his or her room 
at night, finds that a tray has been 
placed upon the dresser, bearing a 
selected specimen of a dessert apple 
with the compliments of the manage- 
ment. 

You can readily imagine the gratifica- 
tion of the guests, the good will it builds 
—plus the more tangible fact that this 
trifling bit of thoughtfulness (and busi- 
ness acumen) upon the part of the ho- 
tel management does much to bring the 
same guests back to the same hotel 
again and again. 

Isn’t there a profitable idea in all of 
this for you? 
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call this a market. 


BRINGING THE MELON PATCH TO THE CONSUMER 


We have been told that if a man can 
build a better mouse trap than anybody 
else, the world will make a path to his 
door. John Divver, aggressive melon 
grower of New Canton, Illinois, believes 
in growing better melons than anybody 
else, but. he doesn’t believe in waiting 
for customers to make a pathway to his 
door. And for this reason: His “door” 
isn’t on the highway. Well does he 
know that the buying public will not 
leave the highway for the byway mar- 
ket. 

This fact is, of course, known to all 
growers. It accounts, no doubt, for the 
numerous stands which dot the high- 
ways. However, is there anything real- 
ly appealing about the average wayside 
stand? Many of them are not seen at 
all because they are placed on roads 
where motorists travel too fast to see 
them at all. Some of them are on 
crowded roads where travellers hesitate 
to stop. Some growers fill a few baskets 
and set them out on the highway and 
The most of them 
are little roadside stands with a bushel 
of this and a bushel of that with no at- 
tempt made to make it appealing. 
Women (who do 80% of the buying) 
are especially particular about an at- 
tractive display and they pass up many 
an improvised stand because they don’t 
like the “looks of it.” 

Now Mr. Divver’s market is one of 
the appealing type. It is really attrac- 
tive. In the first place, it is not a stand 
at all. It is simply a shady, grassy 
spot, situated on a spacious lawn in a 


By M. K. JORDAN 


good residential section of Quincy, Illi- 
nois. It is located on Broadway, one 
of the busiest streets in town. When I 
say busy, I don’t mean crowded, for 
the street is wide and although it is 
within a stone’s throw of two other 
main highways, it is not a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

There is ample space to park; plenty 
of space to walk about and “shop”— 
and more important—plenty of mel- 
ons! Hundreds of them heaped up 
there beneath the shade of some fine 
old maple trees. Mr. Divver considers 
it good psychology to use the quantity 
display method. If one luscious melon 
looks good to a fellow, then 700 look 
just 700 times better! 

The small mountain of firm, green 


~melons creates a picture of prosperity 


—abundance! It makes you feel that 
you are entitled to at least one melon 
—just one from that big, tempting 
heap! 

That’s one reason why patrons stop; 
the arrangement has pulling power— 
appeal. It is also a reason why Mr. 
Divver sold more than three thousand 
melons in a few days’ time. Another 
reason is because the melons are thor- 
oughly good, firm and sweet. They are 
guaranteed. Nor are the buyers all fly- 
by-night motorists. There are many 
“repeat” customers lined up at the curb 
during the selling season. They are 
residents who are glad to know that 
they have discovered a place where fine 
melons can be bought. Mr. Divver and 
his brother do their own selling. They 


are business-like and courteous. They 
can be depended upon to “‘pick a good 
one” and with every melon a little 
good-will is thrown in, 

If Mr. Divver’s seven acres produce 
an abundance crop next season, his 
marketing problem will not be a hard 
one. He will solve it by simply mov- 
ing his melon patch to the consumer. 





Storms' Toll of Fruit Crops 


Summer hurricanes have done much 
to decrease the 1933 fruit crop. One of 
the two most disastrous of these blew 
off three million bushels of deciduous 
fruits along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
turning 300,000 barrels of apples into 
culls in one state alone. Peaches all 
ready for harvest met a similar fate. 
Hundreds of fruit trees were uprooted. 


In the lower Rio Grande Valley, ten 
thousand carloads of grapefruit, or 
88% of the entire crop, were whipped 
to the ground by severe tropical storms 
which hit that district about a month 
apart, 


Earlier in the season, a severe wind 
blew down hundreds of fruit trees in 
Ontario, Canada, and extreme Western 
New York. Other storms, with some 
hail, affecting smaller areas hit fruit 
growers severe blows in various other 
sections of the country. Altogether, 
these storms have been responsible for 
a considerable decrease in the 1933 
crop and have brought almost crop 
failures to some individual growers. 





The streetside melon market of John Divver and his brother 
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QUALITY CIDER PRODUCTION A PROFITABLE RELIEF 
TO APPLE MARKETING 


THE sale of cloudy, opaque apple cider 
as it comes from the press is passing. 
Consumers demand a clear, sparkling 
juice and they are willing to pay the 
additional cost of manufacturing such a 
product. 

The Michigan State College has of- 
fered a choice of the ordinary cider or 
a clarified product to its customers at 
a price differential of five cents per 
gallon for the past two seasons. The 
volume of cider handled, under iden- 
tical merchandizing methods, quadru- 
pled the first season of operation under 
the improved methods of manufacture. 
After the two kinds of cider had been 
offered for six weeks and any novelty 
of the clarified cider had disappeared, 
a record kept of retail and wholesale 
sales of the two kinds showed 86 per 
cent of the quantity was clarified. Last 
season approximately 97 per cent of 
the demand was for the clarified prod- 
uct at five cents additional charge per 
gallon. 

The ratio of sales at a large Lansing 
grocery in 1932 was five gallons of the 
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By ROY E. MARSHALL 


Michigan State College 


clarified cider to one of the ordinary 
when displayed side by side at a price 
differential of ten cents per gallon. 

This increased demand can be ac- 
counted for solely on the basis of ap- 
pearance and attractiveness of the 
product because clarification does not 
alter the taste of the product. A fair 
statement would be that blindfolded 
persons would be as likely to prefer 
one as the other. 


Relief for the Fresh Fruit Market 


One of the greater problems the 
apple industry is facing today is that 
of keeping low grade apples off the 
fresh fruit market. It has been shown 
that the quantity of apples marketed 
as apple cider during the fall and early 
months may be doubled or even qua- 
drupled by producing an attractive 


clarified product in which the consum- ° 


ing public has confidence. The market 
for these low grade apples may be in- 
creased still farther when growers 
and manufacturers are in a position 
to produce sterile apple cider that 


Apple cider is a source of extra profits 
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may be marketed throughout the year. 

How much these recent develop- 
ments in cider manufacture will relieve 
the fresh fruit market is very prob- 
lematical. One well informed man 
predicts that cider consumption in 
Michigan will increase a million gallons 
within the next five years. This would 
mean an outlet for 500 carloads of 
lower grade apples that are now ruin- 
ing markets for the better grades. 


Costs and Returns 


Assuming a conservative wholesale 
net price of twenty-five cents per gal- 
lon for clarified cider—and a price cor- 
respondingly higher for cider which has 
undergone further treatment —let us 
see what the grower nets for his apples. 
The costs of manufacture of the cider 
are much less for the party making 
10,000 gallons per season than for the 
one producing 1,000 gallons because 
the interest and depreciation charges 
for the equipment are spread over ten 
times as many gallons in the former 
case. Assuming a grower equipped 
with a small hydraulic press produces 
5,000 gallons of clarified cider, his cost 
of producing a gallon of cider, includ- 
ing interest and depreciation on equip- 
ment, labor, and cost of clarifying 
agents or filter aids should not exceed 
five cents per gallon. If four to six 
varieties are used in making each lot of 
cider, the average yield should be about 
three and one-half gallons of cider per 
bushel. Thus the gross return per 
bushel of apples would be approximate- 
ly 87 cents and the net return approxi- 
mately 65 cents. How many growers 
netted 65 cents per bushel for U. S. 
No. 2s during the past two seasons? In 
seasons when fresh fruit is bringing 
higher prices than in 1931 and 1932, 
cider sells for five to ten cents more per 
gallon which would mean net returns of 
75 cents or more per bushel. 

It is evident that growers will profit 
in a twofold manner by converting 
apples into attractive, brilliant, spar- 
kling cider for which the consumer will 
make frequent repeat orders. Firstly 
and more important, the market will 
be relieved of a considerable volume of 
low grade fruit which, to a considerable 
measure, tends to lower prices for high 
grade fruit. Secondly, the grower 
should realize larger net returns for low 
grade, but wholesome, apples converted 
into cider than that can be obtained 
when marketed as fresh fruit. 
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SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
“CHOOSEY” 


By MARY LEE ADAMS 


Livinc in the country where our school service of lunch 
is limited to hot soup or hot cocoa, twice a week, in winter 


only, I have been struck by the number of pupils who, at | 
the lunch hour, crowd into the neighboring store and pur- * 


chase, with money furnished by their parents, pickles, lolly- 
pops, or other worthless substitutes for real food. 

This lunch makes it easier for the mother who must rush 
the children off to school after an early breakfast. I am all 
for mothers taking every bit of rest and entertainment com- 
patible with proper care of their families, but, in justice to 
the children, they should have a sufficient and wholesome 
lunch to take with them to school. 

An old country man once said to me: “Give me a BJG 
plate of ‘snaps,’ ” and here he spread out his hands till they 
would have encircled a wash basin, “three times a day the 
year ’round, and you'll never hear me complain of my food.” 
Perhaps not, but likely his health would have rebelled even 
though the beans he doted on are notably nourishing. 

Monotonous food irks most adults and all children. It 
induces a certain psychological reaction, apart from the 
natural wearying of any particular eatable. Often a slight 
variation suffices. Though our hotcakes, muffins and 
waffles may be mixed of the same batter, they give us an 
agreeable sense of change. So children will often accept 
gladly an old food in novel shape—such as tiresome round 
cookies transformed into animals. It’s such barbaric fun 
to bite off a head, or twist off a tail! 

Keep this in mind when making the over-worked sand- 
wich. In spite of endless variety of fillings, different bread 
flours, novel ways of cutting, a day will come when the 
child will throw away ANY sandwich. 

Don’t let it reach that point of disgust or the aversion 
may become permanent. Try nicely sliced cold meat or 
meat-loaf, cheese, hard-cooked eggs if liked, a small jar of 
dressed lettuce or even some raw cabbage, well seasoned. 
Children need sweets. Always provide a bit of good candy, 
simple cake, jelly or fruit. 

Fresh fruit is very appetizing and, in some form, such as 
apples, oranges, bananas, etc., is obtainable the year around. 
If family finances permit, it is an excellent idea for the 
school children to have a thermos outfit such as workmen 
carry. This will allow for something hot to eat or drink, 
and gives, quicker than cold food does, renewal of the en- 
ergy lost since breakfast. 


In Praise of Apples 


[ VE been looking over a leaflet published by the Extension 
Bureau service of the state of Washington (and, incidental- 
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; Armstrong Roberts 
Activity like this demands a wholesome lunch 


ly, with the co-operation of our own experienced Editor, 
J. T. Bregger) which has things to say about apples that 
fairly make your mouth water. 

Here are a few of the compliments handed out to the fruit 
which, according to fundamentalists, first caused the fall of 
man, and later became one of Nature’s best devices for 
keeping him healthy and happy, while serving his life sen- 
tence outside of the garden of Eden. 

“Apples appeal to the eye and delight the palate.” 

“Apples, crisp and tart, stimulate the circulation in the 
gums and freshen the teeth.” 

“Apples aid in maintaining alkalinity in the body, and 
furnish an excellent roughage.” 

“Apples supply body-building minerals and health pro- 
moting vitamins A and C.” 

“Cider and the juice found in the apple, whet the appe- 
tite and stimulate the digestive processes.” 

When to this is added that there are so many ways of 
serving apples that they are appropriate for any meal, we 
appreciate father Adam’s restraint in not devouring the en- 
tire first crop. 


Ye Olde Home-Baked Loaf 


To many people, that would be fully as enticing a name for 
a wayside inn as “The Purple Parrot” or “Ye Olde Arme 
Chayre.”’ We do not wish to decry the bakers. They sup- 
ply a needed food product in homes where lack of time, or 
lack of skill, makes home baking undesirable. 

The fact remains that a well baked loaf of good wheat 
flour holds a place in the hearts, and stomachs, of the na- 
tion, with which no other bread can compete. It stands un- 
excelled as a wholesome and appetizing food. 

For those whose leaning is toward the consumption of 
this delectable food fresh from the oven, it may soothe the 
pangs of fear to hear that the old bogie of hot bread being 
indigestible has been laid by some of the more modern 
dietitians who assert that if hot bread disagrees, it is be- 
cause of something wrong with the mixture or the baking 
or, in individual instances, with the digestion. Every one 
can settle this question personally by the time honored test » 
of the ‘proof of the pudding” being in the eating. 
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Wisconsin Fruit News 
By H. J. ROHMLOW, Secretary 


S UMMER MEETING—Three hundred 
fruit growers attended the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society and the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation held at the Swartz Brothers’ Farm, 
Waukesha, on August 24, in the form of a 
picnic. 

At 10 a. m., 86 cars took part in a tour 
of the Swartz Brothers’ orchards consisting 
of about 3,000 trees. Mr. Peter Swartz de- 
scribed their spraying methods, illustrated 
bridge grafting for rabbit injury and top- 
working to better varieties. 

In the afternoon, H. J. Rahmlow, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, pre- 
sided as E. L. Chambers, State Entomologist, 
explained the spray residue law and what it 
means to Wisconsin growers, and Mr. C. L. 
Kuehner of the Wisconsin Horticultural De- 
partment, outlined what happened this year 
in scab and codling moth control. A large 
number of growers cooperating with the En- 
tomology Department had put out bait traps 
for codling moth and kept records on their 
emergence. This work enabled the depart- 
ment to determine accurately when the first 
and second brood of codling moth were ac- 
tive, thereby making possible more accurate 
control information. 


Exhibit New Varieties 


A bushel of Melba, Early McIntosh and 
Milton apples were exhibited. Growers sam- 
pled them and Mr. C. W. Aeppler, Oconomo- 
woc, who has about eight acres of new varie- 
ties, stated that in his opinion some of the 
newer McIntosh and Delicious crosses have 
considerable merit and should be given wider 
trials throughout Wisconsin, as they may be 
better than many of the older established 
varieties. Mr. Rahmlow stated that he had 
observed Melba and Milton in several or- 
chards and found them to be of high quality, 
good color, and quite desirable as an early 
eating apple for the roadside market. 


Cooperative Marketing 


Mr. Ray Pallett, County Agent of Mil- 
waukee County, described the cooperative 
fruit market stands through which the mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee County Association 
are selling their apples. These cooperative 
stands are portable and located at desirable 
points along main highways. Members of 
the Association bring their fruit to the stand 
properly graded and it is attractively dis- 
played. One of the members acts as the at- 
tendant. After the fruit of the members has 
been sold, the market is closed. 

Mr. Lester Tans, secretary of the South- 
eastern Wisconsin Fruit Growers Association, 
told about the work done through this or- 
ganization which handles practically all the 
spray materials and orchard supplies of its 
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members. The association did a large volume 
of business and had a very successful year, 
saving the growers considerable money. 


Idaho Horticultural Notes 
By W. H. WICKS, Secretary 
Idaho State Hort. Assn. 


An attendance of approximately 800 peo- 
ple featuring a Summer Meeting of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Association held at the 
J. M. Jorgenson fruit farm in the Central 
Cove District, July 20, was the largest sum- 
mer gathering in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

Automobile caravans organized in the 
towns of Twin Falls, Boise, Emmett, Payette, 
Caldwell, Weiser and Council arrived accom- 
panied by the Boise Municipal Band at 10 
a. m. and soon after a program was given 
consisting of timely and vital subjects per- 
taining to the fruit industry. The caravan 
was headed by Governor C. Ben Ross, Mayor 
J. J. McCue of Boise, Mayor Emery Vassar 
of Caldwell, Commissioner of Agriculture F. 
Lee Johnson, and leading fruit growers of 
various districts. 

A distinctly optimistic spirit among the 
fruit growers prevailed toward the financial 
recovery pertaining to the fruit industry and 
all appreciated the program which included 
an address by Governor C. Ben Ross, in 
which he emphasized the benefit fruit farm- 
ers will derive from the improvement which 
will be made on “Farm Market Roads” 
through the program of the National Admin- 
istration. He credited the opportunity pre- 
sented for the improvement of such roads to 
the Governors of Western States. Mr. F. Lee 
Johnson, Commissioner of Agriculture, ex- 
plained the “Produce Dealers Bond and 
License Law.” Mr. Burton Chaney of 
Nampa gave a review of “Market Prospects 
for 1933.” “Fruit Transportation Rates” were 
fully discussed by Mr. Austin Anson, Secre- 
tary of the Southern Idaho Shippers Traffic 
Ass’n. Prof. R. W. Haegele, in charge of 
Entomological Field Station at Parma ex- 
plained the “Codling Moth Spray Schedule 
from Now Until Fall,’ while Dr. C. W. 
Hungerford, Head of Plant Pathology De- 
partment, University of Idaho, presented the 
subject, “The Nature and Control of Alfalfa 
Diseases in Idaho.” Mr. H. C. Moore, U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration, Seattle, 
Washington, fully explained the arsenical 
residue situation and congratulated fruit grow- 
ers on their cooperation in having shipped out 
fruit clean of residual spray. 

Many fruit growers who attended the Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Association on July 20 
were taken the following day on a tour of 
Southwestern Idaho fruit sections under the 
auspices of the Southern Idaho Traffic Ship- 
pers Association. At noon all enjoyed a 
luncheon provided by the J. C. Palumbo Fruit 
Company in their packing plant. The Em- 
mett Exchange Club furnished the evening 
meal which was served at the Lola Lita or- 
chards. 
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lowa Horticultural News 
By R. S. HERRICK, Secretary 
lowa State Horticultural Society 


OWA has experienced a severe summer 
drouth. It is believed that well cared for or- 
chards went through the drouth better than 
other lines of agriculture. However, in some 
orchards it will cause many small apples. 

Codling moth worms have been very nu- 
merous, especially the second brood. As a 
rule we have but two broods in this state. 
However, this year there is likely to be a 
partial third brood, especially in the south- 
ern part of the state. Iowa will produce but 
about 48% of a crop this year. 

Some winter injury occurred in our or- 
chards. We are coming more and more to 
realize the importance of plantinz hardy 
stock, such as Virginia Crab, Hybernal, 
Shields Crab and Haas. One of our largest 
growers is growing these hardy trees two sea- 
sons and then budding into the scaffold limbs 
the varieties he desires. This not only gives 
a hardy trunk but hardy scaffold limbs as 
well. 

The Jonathan still stands in favor with not 
only the growers but the consumers in this 
state. While the Delicious originated near 
Peru, Madison County, Iowa, the variety is 
rather hard to handle to secure-best results. 
It seems to do best on rather moist, rich 
soils. The old original tree is now at least 
61 years old and is still bearing: fruit. 

It is believed that prices on winter apples 
will be fair to good. The prices on A No. 1 
Jonathans at the orchard will be from $1.25 
to $2.00 per bushel, Delicious no doubt higher, 
and other varieties in proportion. 


Vermont Horticultural Society 
Notes 
By M. B. CUMMINGS, Secretary 


HE Vermont Horticultural Society took a 
tour August 24 and 25 on the New York side 
of the Champlain Valley. The orchard of 
F. L. Porter was visited at.Crown Point, and 
inspection made of the packing house and the 
orchard of 18-year-old transplanted trees and 
general cultural conditions. Mr. Hammer of 
the New York Experiment Station outlined 
experimental work he has under way to de- 
termine better methods of controling of the 
apple curculio. Picking up June drops and 
destroying thinnings together with spraying 
were considered important. 

Other visits were made to the one hundred 
acre orchard of Dr. A. B. Burrill, and to the 
Northern Orchards Co. plantation where 
there is a $30,000 storage house and where 
heavy mulching of trees has been found 
profitable. 

The last stop was made at Chazy Orchards 
where there is a planting of 30,000 McIntosh 
trees and other varieties, making a total tree 
population of 42,000 specimens. High power 
sprayers and improvised cider mills were ob- 
jects of much interest. 
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New York Horticultural Society 
News 
By ROY P. McPHERSON, Secretary 


HE annual summer meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society was divided 
between western New York and the Cham- 
plain Valley. A tour took place on July 28 
in Niagara County and Ontario, Canada, 
starting at Olcott, New York, and proceeding 
to the farm of W. O. Ward, Newfane, where 
over 350 acres, mostly in apples, carried a 
heavy crop of especially clean fruit. Fort 
Niagara, which has been recently restored, 
was next visited and proved very interesting 
to the fruit growers and their families. The 
procession of 125 cars then crossed the 
Niagara River into Canada and visited the 
H. H. Larkin and James A. Calvert orchards 
at Queenston. The entire day proved most 
educational for approximately 400 people 
who were in attendance. The tour ended at 
Brock Monument, overlooking Niagara River 
and the beautiful country which spreads out 
from it on both sides. 


I xsTRUCTION, fellowship and sightseeing 
were combined in the eastern summer meet- 
ing of the Society which took place August 
3 and 4 in the Champlain Valley. The group 
assembled at the 75-acre McIntosh and Spy 
orchard of Hon. F. L. Porter at Crown 
Point, N. Y., now 27 years old, having heavy 
annual McIntosh crops since 1921. It was 
not difficult to read between the lines of Mr. 
Porter’s modest discussion of the history of 
the orchard that he regards heavy fertiliza- 
tion as partly responsible for their consistent 
heavy production. Biennially the orchard re- 
ceives a heavy coat of cow manure, a dairy 
being maintained primarily to supply fertilizer 
for the apple trees. 

O. H. Hammer, of the N. Y. Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, explained how 
the apple curculio (distinct from plum cur- 
culio) population in the Porter orchard had 
been greatly reduced by destruction of June 
drops and spray treatments. Most of the 
bearing orchards were under a system of sod- 
mulch with liberal applications of manure or 
nitrogen. Lime sulfur and calcium arsenate 
was the prevailing spray combination after 
petal-fall, with a little flotation sulfur also 
in use. 

At a dinner meeting that evening, various 
officers of the Society were speakers as well as 
representatives of Cornell University and the 
Geneva Experiment Station. 

On the second day, the group assembled at 
the 50,000 bushel cold storage plant of the 
Northern Orchard Company, Peru, which was 
erected in 1930 at a cost of a little less than 
50c per bushel capacity. Following a tour of 
this impressively productive 165 acre plant- 
ing, the line numberjng 83 cars or about 300 
people traveled through numerous orchards 
on the way to the 42,000 tree planting of 
Chazy Orchards, Inc. Among the notable fea- 
tures of this huge orchard are a Wayside Mar- 
ket which has stimulated the local consump- 
tion of apples and apple juice, a 500 colony 
apiary, and 800 acres of alfalfa cover crop 
used exclusively for mulching purposes. 
Luncheon was served by Chazy Orchards on 
the spacious lawn overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain and the Green Mountains of Vermont. 





Michigan Horticultural Society 
News 
By H. D. HOOTMAN, Secretary 
HE Michigan Horticultural Society held a 


very successful summer meeting and tour on 
July 19 and 20 in southwestern Michigan. 
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July 18 was called “Blueberry Day,’ on 
which the South Haven Experiment Station 
blueberry plantings were visited and methods 
of propagation explained by Stanley John- 
ston, superintendent of the Station. Two 
commercial blueberry plantings were visited 
in the afternoon. 

The second day was termed “Orchard Day” 
and consisted of a tour to five orchards in 
Van Buren County. Pruning and thinning 
experiments conducted by State College work- 
ers were analyzed. Washers, wipers, and 
grading machines were examined at various 
stops and a study made of apple varieties, 
some old and some new, now being planted 
in southern Michigan, including a visit to the 
largest Delicious orchard in the state. 

An Ohio-Michigan Horticultural Day, 
sponsored by the Michigan and Ohio State 
Horticultural Societies was held August 25th, 
centering around the Benton Harbor Market. 
About 60 Ohio people made the trip and were 
met by 125 Michigan fruit and vegetable 
growers. 

The morning was spent in visiting the or- 
chards, vineyards and packing houses of vari- 
ous fruit and vegetable growers. Alvin 
Geisler, the outstanding vegetable grower in 
the county was the high-spot of the tour, as 
the quality of his packing of tomatoes, pep- 
pers, and egg plant is far superior to what is 
usually seen. A large melon farm was also 
visited, where Hearts of Gold cantaloupes 
were being packed. Through heavy fertiliza- 
tion with barnyard manure and commercial 
fertilizers, a large production was secured, 
while the vines were kept clean with three 
to four spray applications of bordeaux mix- 
ture. 

The afternoon was devoted to visiting the 
Benton Harbor Market, and while there was 
not such an enormous volume of produce 
moving at the time due to the extremely light 
peach crop in Michigan, the visitors procured 
a good idea of how the whole market oper- 
ates. Through the Federal-State Market 
News Service, daily fruit reports are printed 
at Benton Harbor keeping the growers well 
informed about fruit and vegetable supplies 
on the market. 


Penn. Horticultural. News 


By R. H. SUDDS, Secretary 
Pa. State Hort. Assn. 


Summer MEETING—Between 300 and 
400 fruit growers attended the summer meet- 
ing of the Penn. State Hort. Ass’n on Aug. 
7-8, the occasion being the 25th anniversary 
of the Penn. State Experimental Orchard. 

One entire day was spent studying the re- 
sults in the Experiment Orchard, where many 
experiments in orchard management have now 
completed their 25th year. Growers wel- 
comed this opportunity to profit by a per- 
sonal study of the present status of these ex- 
periments, which are causing so many changes 
in orchard practice in the state. Specially 
conducted trips left the packing house at the 
Hiester Farm in charge of F. N. Fagan, R. 
D. Anthony and R. H. Sudds, on which the 
experimental results were pointed out, as 
found in Bulletin No. 294 of the Penn. Exp. 
Station. 

On Aug. 10th and 11th, members of the 
Northeastern Orchard Soil Research Investi- 
gators met at State College to discuss results 
enumerated in Pa. Bulletin No. 294 and re- 
lated orchard soil research problems. Fed- 
eral and state representatives attended from 
Washington, D. C., Vermont, Mass., New 
York, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Ohio and Indiana. 
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Kansas State Horticultural 
Society News 
By CHARLES A. SCOTT, Secretary 


RECENT tour of the apple growing sec- 
tions of the state enables me to make some 
very definite statements. The first is that the 
spring and summer seasons were “rotten” 
from an apple grower’s standpoint in Kansas, 
due to a dry, cold, and backward spring and 
few sunny days during the blossoming period. 
One or two frosty nights reduced the pos- 
sible set very materially. 

The month of June opened up with ex- 
treme summer temperatures with scarcely a 
trace of rainfall. The heat and drought ma- 
terially retarded the growth of both fruit 
and foliage. Several of the growers in the 
Arkansas River Valley resorted to irrigation 
to save their trees as well as their crop of 
fruit. Three well known growers dug wells 
and installed permanent pumps with which 
to irrigate. George Hofer of Oxford and 
others hauled water in their spray tanks as a 
temporary expediency. All saved a greater 
portion of their fruit crop and the lives of 
their trees. 

On account of the dry hot summer, which 
was extremely favorable to the development 
of the Codling Moth, there are more wormy 
apples resulting from the second brood emer- 
gence than usual. This is particularly true of 
conditions in northeastern Kansas. 

On August 19th a terrific wind, hail and 
rain storm centered in the Belleplaine com- 
munity. The wind and hail stripped the trees 
of fruit and foliage. Not an apple was left 
in some of the orchards and all suffered a 
heavy loss. Thousands of trees were blown 
down or broken under the strain of the wind. 
The ten inches of rain that fell in one night 
flooded the entire community, beat the grow- 
ing crops into the ground and washed out 
the highways. The orchards in the vicinities 
of Hutchinson, Manhattan, Topeka and 
Atchison as well as those at Belleplaine suf- 
fered severe loss from hail storms. 

In spite of these calamities, Kansas has a 
splendid apple crop. The Donophin County 
crop is estimated at close to a million bushels. 
The apples are of good size, highly colored 
and of excellent quality. 

Two new washing and packing houses have 
come into existence this season. The Oxford 
Apple Growers perfected an organization, 
rented a vacant garage in Oxford, installed a 
washer and are handling their crop through 
the association. The Triplett & Brown Brok- 
erage Co. of Troy, have built and are oper- 
ating a commercial plant with a capacity ot 
six car loads a day. This company does cus- 
tom washing, grading and packing in addition 
to their usual brokerage business. 

The apple exhibit at the Kansas Free Fair 
consisted of more than 500 bushels of choice 
apples, shown by sixty-five exhibitors. Prof. 
Pickett, Supt. of the Horticultural Dept., says 
this is probably the finest apple display ever 
shown at a Kansas Fair. Marked improve- 
ment over previous years exhibits is in evi- 
dence in this display in the selection of the 
fruit and in the pack of the displays. Visitors 
marveled at the display and wondered how 
such wonderful fruit could possibly be grown 
under such weather conditions as we have ex- 
perienced the past five or six months. 

The demand for Kansas apples has been 
and still is good. No. 1 packs are bringing 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel. Fancy packs 
are being stored to a considerable extent. 


Low grades are moving rapidly by trucks to » 


points of consumption. 
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COLOR or BLANCH 


MATURED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES WITH 


ETHYLENE 





EVERY grower and shipper 
should have this Free book which 
shows how Ethylene 


1. INCREASES 2. REDUCES 
PROFITS LOSS 

3. SAVES 4. SAVES 
TIME MONEY 


5. IS NEITHER INJURIOUS NOR 
DANGEROUS 


6. IS EASY TO USE 


Buy from the largest supplier of 
Ethylene to the citrus industry. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 E. 42nd St., New York City 
1310 Santee St., Los Angeles 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jackson- 
ville, and other principal cities 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 


and Carbon 
Corporation 














SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Forged steel 
levers. Light 
and powerful 


No springing 
No splitting 








Sharp sturdy 
jaws cut 114 
inch limbs 


No slipping 
No bruising 






NRA More 
Member Handle 
Trouble 













TIFFANY 


pruners are fine qual- 
ity and carefully tem- 
pered, cut easy and stand the 
strain. Length 25”, wt. 3 Ibs. 
Price $3.00 postpaid. Satisfaction 
ba §6cuaranteed. Ask your dealer to 
stock them. 

CARROLL R. TIFFANY, Conklin, N.Y. 
Mfr. Fruit Growers Tools Since 1900. 
Send for Circular. 
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Ohio Horticultural Society News 
By F. H. Beach, Secretary 


Axsout 400 folks attended the southern 
summer meeting of the Ohio State Horticul- 
tural Society in Fairfield County, August 
11th. Inspection was first made of Mr. Harry 
Lutz’s 125-acre fruit farm, where timely and 
thorough spray applications have kept apple 
scab well under control. A large block of 
the old orchard had been cultivated to break 
up the heavy blue-grass sod which had be- 
come competitive with the trees. 

“Trees have to pay the rent on my land or 
go,” said Harry Lutz. His program calls for 
planting of only a few varieties which are 
profitable with him. Of special interest were 
some old Transparent and Duchess trees, on 
which heavy detailed pruning. followed by 
heavy early hand thinning had resulted in a 
crop of good sized fruit. 

Dr. J. H. Gourley, Chairman, Department 
of Horticulture, Ohio State University, ex- 
plained the rooting habits of apple trees. 
Trenches had been opened up under the trees 
extending from near the trunk beyond the 
branch spread and deep enough to show tree 
rooting as related to soil type and structure. 
It was pointed out how shallow soils and sub- 
soils of the heavy, poorly-drained type 
prevent deep rooting and cause trees on such 
unfavorable sites to be small for their age, 
low yielders, and unprofitable. 

At the J. C. Hoffman Orchard, attention 
was called to 16 acres of 29-year-old trees 
which have had an enviable record in the 
production of fancy fruit. After being in 
heavy sod for over twenty years, a program 
of clean cultivation was begun in 1931 to con- 
trol an infestation of apple tree flea weevil. 
Following clean cultivation during 1931, 1932 
and 1933, this orchard is now rejuvenated 
from the attacks of this insect and Mr. Hoff- 
man plans to reseed with mixed clovers and 
timothy next spring. 

Another stop was made to show the ad- 


| vantage of thinning Red Delicious. Records 


kept last year’ when this variety carried a 
heavy crop, showed that thinning increased 
the crop value by about $9.00 per tree. It 
was easy to notice that Red Delicious trees 
thinned last year were carrying a heavier 
crop than the unthinned trees. 

After lunch, Clarence Ochs showed his 
new power take-off sprayer which speeded up 
his spray applications last spring and which 
was primarily responsible for getting the 
sprays on in time and keeping scab under 
control. 

Report of Northern summer meeting 
will appear in Nov. issue 





West Virginia Horticultural 
Notes 


By CARROLL R. MILLER, Secretary 
W. Va. Horticultural Society 


A YEAR of plagues seems to be working 
toward a rather complete about-face for West 
Virginia apple growers. Beset and be-socked 
during the present growing season by five ma- 
jor catastrophes that have taken consider- 
ably more than half of their good fruit, they 
are vowing grimly that next season the cod- 
ling moth, the aphid and the scab will live 
hard and die harder, if bug-juice liberally 
laden with pizen and liberally laid on the 
trees can do it. 

Hitherto, the Mountaineer Growers have 
been trying to steer a middle-of-the-road 


course; attempting the old political game of 
carrying water on both shoulders.. They have 
tried to spray heavily enough to give measur- 
able control over the pests, insects, fungi and 
such things; and still spray lightly enough 
that they wouldn’t have to beat an inspector 
into insensibility every time they wanted to 
roll a carload, because of spray residue. 

But straddling don’t seem to pay any bet- 
ter in apple-growing than in politics. This 
year, after a rainy bloom season had washed 
about half a real nice bloom into sterility or 
something, the aphis came in hordes; made 
many a Shenandoah Belt orchard look as 
though the fabled Paul Bunyan had taken 
to chewing tobacco and was using the or- 
chards as a spittoon. And after the aphis 
came the scab. Nothing like either one of 
them “since the time when the memory of 
Man runneth not to the contrary.” Many of 
the growers just couldn’t get their spray rigs 
on their orchards at the petal-fall spray time, 
because of water-oozing soil; and other 
growers couldn’t get their spray rigs on be- 
cause they couldn’t get the money to buy 
spray materials. Incidentally, Heaven bless 
the Intermediate Credit Corporation, the 
Farmers’ Seed Loans, and such governmental 
financing branches. The tale would have 
been much worse but for them. The banks 
couldn’t lend (their statement) ; and the sup- 
ply houses shut down except for cash. But 
to get back to the five plagues and the change 
of front. 

Bad pollenation, aphis, scab; then an early 
hatch of the codler that threatens a triple 
hatch by the time this is published or before; 
and then a storm that started with the rev- 
olution down in Cuba, pulled up across the 
Atlantic and pulled down darn near every- 
thing else, including a third of our apples. 

BUT—we're hauling the bad ones to the 
canneries or selling them to truckers to take 
out and sell to the housewife at five cents 
a peck less than she could buy good apples 
for. And we still have good fruit—a lot of 
it, everything considered, that is going into 
baskets and barrels and so to the “regular” 
trade, under U. S. inspection and grade. 
We're doing the best we can this year, al- 
though still slightly dizzy from the five ter- 
rific wallops as noted above. Like the boxer, 
we're just doing the best we can this round 
—holding on and waiting; but wait until next 
year! Every day will be spray-day then. 
We won't even let the bugs rest on Sunday. 
And we're all going to buy washing machines 
guaranteed to take off the thickest coating 
of residue. We don’t know where we're go- 
ing to get the money to do it with, but we’re 
going to do it. We can't control pollination 
weather and we can’t control storms that 
start in Central America, but, By Lead 
Arsenate, we can control the bugs and the 
scab, By Lime Sulphur. We dabbled this 
year with chrysilic acid for aphids, and with 
calcium arsenate for the codler. But now 
we're going back to the old reliable, lead in 
plenteous doses. 

At least, that’s the way we feel about it 
now. 





Tue Kentucky Horticultural Society held 
its summer meeting on Labor Day. The fore- 
noon was largely given over to a visit to the 
Park Orchard unit of the Kentucky Cardinal 
Orchards. Dinner was served at the Niles 
Orchard, south of Henderson. 
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Timely Hints for October 


If you sell cider, sell good cider. 
Your profits will be made by repeat 
orders. 

ore * 

Successful mouse control begins in 
early fall by placing poisoned grain in 
favorable locations throughout the or- 
chard. 

ae 

Individual tree records form the 
basis for intensive orchard practice. 
Some growers record the crop of every 
tree in their orchard year after year. 

2 


Mark trees where San Jose scale 
shows up on the fruit. These trees 
should receive special attention in the 
dormant spray application. 

te. 

Watch the worm percentage in your 
apple crop. If it is above 5%, you 
will probably want to band your fruit 
trees next May or June. 

oy 


Young evergreens which are to be 
moved and planted for wind breaks or 
landscape use are successfully moved in 
early fall. Many people consider Sep- 
tember and October the most favorable 
months for moving evergreens. 

5.5 


Low grade fruit which is to be stored 
for personal, family or winter use 
should not be left in the sun or in any 
but the coldest location on the farm. 
The storage life of any fruit is short- 
ened materially by high temperatures. 

oie 2 


Orchard sanitation always brings 
good dividends. Brush piles or other 
rubbish should be cleaned up and 
burned to help control curculio. Early 
destruction of fallen fruit is a great aid 
in controlling codling moth and apple 
maggot. 

ee s 

If you intend to plant young trees of 
any kind this fall, it will pay to buy 
or at least reserve your nursery stock 
early and get the best possible selection 


. of trees. 


* * 


It is still not too late in some sec- 
tions to kill peach tree borers with para- 
dichlorobenzine. From four to six 
weeks after the application is made, 
the mounds should be torn down so 
that all undissolved chemical is re- 
moved from the tree trunk before win- 
ter sets in. 

Harvest time brings a wonderful op- 
portunity to mark fruit trees needing 
special attention. The size of crop 
and color of fruit gives a good indica- 
tion as to what trees need special 
pruning and fertilization treatments 
during the winter or next spring. 
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“HOW MUCH WILL 
YOU GIVE ME FOR 








HEAVY rains for a week had made it almost impossible to 
get to market. A farmer near Pryor, Oklahoma, had a large 
bunch of fat hogs. And he was afraid the price would drop 
before he could get them off. He called a local buyer and 


sold his hogs by telephone. 


The price dropped all right, but the buyer kept his 
word. And the farmer made enough extra from this one 
transaction to pay for his telephone for several years 


to come. 


A day seldom goes by when the telephone isn’t of great 
value on the farm. It helps notify members of farm club 
meetings. It calls together threshing crews and gets a 
neighbor when you are head over heels in work. It saves 
good working hours in the busy season and many miles of 
travel. It is indispensable in time of sickness and priceless 
in emergencies, And it is always on the job, 


A BELL SYSTEM 





ADVERTISEMENT 





Where irrigation is practiced, fall ap- 
plication of water following fruit har- 
vest is often very valuable. ‘Trees go- 
ing into winter on dry soils are often 
seriously affected by cold weather. 
This is particularly true of young trees. 

* * * 

October is the month in mest sections 
of America for outdoor planting of daf- 
fodils, tulips, hyacinths and other bulbs 
for spring blooms. 





FENCE PRICES 


HAVE NOT GONE UP 
BUY NOW—BIG SAVING! 










pression prices, direct 
1 PAY THE FREIGHT 


” Don’ Rust ow NOW. Send for Bar- 
Over 200 styles of Copper 
Se | Fence <_maeo money- avi: ce 


Ee Bar! 
i * Roofing Bain. Song's postal tor trod 
book NOW — 


THE BROWN FENCE & hy co. 
Dept. 162 , Cleveland, 0 
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Ashtabula Bushel Containers 
eliminate the bruising and rim cutting 
which injures your fruit and reduces 
your profit. 

Attractive, Economical and Strong, 
these containers are rapidly gaining 
favor with packers of quality fruit. 


Write us for information. 


The Ashtabula Corrugated Box Co. 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 











SPARKLING CLEAR FRUIT 
JUICES 


Sell readily and bring higher prices. 
Oozo filters anything. Tested and 
approved by Michigan State College 
—satisfaction guaranteed. Filter aids 
and 50 gallon Oozo Filter only $5.00, 
postpaid. Send your order to Oozo, 
Inc., Dept. B, Howell, Michigan. 


OOZO FILTERS 











WANTED: 
10,000 More Men and Women 


to carry policy in fastest growing 
company in America, strong and 
reliable. Ages 1 to 80. $1,000.00 
maximum amount issued on any 
one person. Cost $1.00 per month. 
All certificates in full force when 
issued. For more information, 
send name, address, date of birth 
and beneficiary. 


N. C, A. Society, Box 376, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learnabout 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and hap- 
piness to thousands by assisting 
in relieving and curing many 
cases of reducible hernia. It has 
Automatic Air Cushions which 
bind and draw the broken 
parts together as you would 
1 tor? broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.E. Brovks, Inventor rings or pads. No salves or 
Jasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of 
itations. Never sold instores nor by agents. Write today 
for full information sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 




















H. C. BROOKS, 508-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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THE VARIETY BOX 


The Candoka, a new peach variety 
holding U. S. Plant Patent No. 51, is 
attracting its first attention on a met- 
ropolitan market this year. Several 
hundred two-layer lugs from the We- 
natchee district were marketed in 
Seattle early in September. Because of 
its large size, attractive appearance, 
and high quality, the Candoka is re- 
ceiving much favorable comment 
among fruit growers and market men. 
Up to the present time it has not been 
fruited east of the Rocky Mountains, 
but many trees have been planted for 
trial and these observations can be 
made in another year or two. 

ce 


Have you a “bud sport” in your or- 
chard? During the last ten years about 
200 red bud sports have been found in 
the apple orchards of America, not to 
mention the many sports found in 
peaches, cherries, and citrus fruits. 

2 


Several new peach varieties are be- 
ing tested at the South Haven (Michi- 
gan) Experiment Station, including 
Oriole and Golden Jubilee from the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, Ved- 
ette from the Ontario Experiment Sta- 
tion, and the Halehaven originated by 
the Michigan station. Following a 
severe winter which killed almost 100% 
of the Elberta crop in Michigan, Oriole 
came through with a full crop, Vedette 
with a good crop, while Golden Jubilee 
and Halehaven had fair crops. A new 
Burbank variety called July Gold also 
set a good crop. 


Golden Delicious should not be 
picked too early for best results. In 
some locations this variety begins to. 
take on color similar to Grimes Golden 
about the time the Grimes are ready to 
harvest. ‘The Golden Delicious, how- 
ever, should be left on the tree much 
later than Grimes. Early picked 
Golden Delicious shrivel badly and be- 
come tough textured. On the other 
hand, when they are fully matured, 
they are a snappy, juicy variety of 
apple. (Kentucky Horticulture.) 

. + ‘* 


FREDONIA is one of the most prom- 
ising early blue grapes now on the mar- 
ket. It is a cross between Champion 
and Lucille, produced by the New York 
Experiment Station in 1915. It has 
been recommended for grape growers 
who want a good home and market 
variety of about the Moore’s Early 
season, and which may be grown far- 
ther north than Concord. 

Hudson Valley (New York) fruit 
growers sold 99 varieties of apples in 
1931, according to an analysis of the 
sale of 500,000 bushels of apples, made 
by Paul Williamson of New York Col- 
lege of Agriculture and by A. B. Buch- 
holz, county agent of Columbia County. 
Baldwin, McIntosh, Ben Davis, 
Wealthy, Rhode Island Greening, and 
Northern Spy were the six most popu- 
lar varieties. 

* * * 

“Believe It or Not”—there are more 
Elberta Peach trees in America than 
any other ONE variety of fruit. 





SOME TRENDS IN ORCHARDING 


(Continued from page 8) 


trend. Transportation facilities and 
good roads have eliminated distance 
and the net returns on the orchard in- 
vestment would be greater. 


Varieties 


The trend to eliminate less valuable 
varieties and plant superior ones only, 
has been a slow one. The disinclina- 
tion to cut down a tree is great, and 
year after year we put up with whole 
sections of the orchard which rarely 
make a return as compared to other 
sections containing profitable varieties. 

The demand at present seems to be 
for an apple of the McIntosh type 
throughout the year. This means sev- 
eral new ones. Part of them we now 
have in Early McIntosh, Milton, Mel- 
ba, Cortland, and Macoun. The New 
York Station has selected 176 varieties 


of fruit for commercial trial and sev- 
eral excellent ones have been intro- 
duced. The New Jersey Station has 
supplied several new varieties of 
peaches which are proving valuable in 
several sections of the country. Supe- 
rior quality and appearance character- 
ize them. Among these are: Golden 
Jubilee, Marigold, Oriole, and Cumber- 
land. Likewise the Dominion Experi- 
ment Station at Vineland, Ontario, is 
giving us some new varieties of small 
fruits and peaches which are likely to 
make a permanent place for themselves. 
Vedette, Valiant, and Veteran are the 
best known of the peaches. 

Red sorts or strains of apples are 
having their inning and if they prove 
equal to the parent strain in other re- 
spects the red sorts are likely to become 


more in demand. 
(To be concluded in November Issue) 
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American Fruit Growing 
—Forward 
(Continued from page 6) 


The attractiveness of the American 
markets, because of our high purchas- 
ing power and standard of living, has 
encouraged large business corporations 
to produce in foreign countries and also 
in some of our dependencies an enor- 
mous value of fruit foods, as well as 
other kinds, and ship into the United 
States, pineapples, both fresh and 
canned, as well as bananas, dates, 
grapefruit and several kinds of nuts. 
It is safe to say that all of this is pro- 
duced by labor that is paid consider- 
ably less than our workers earn, and 
upon land that is not taxed as our farms 
are. It must be appreciated that all of 
these products, when consumed, fill the 
places of something that the American 
fruit grower has painstakingly grown, 
and here he is absolutely powerless to 
prevent his own market from vanishing 
from him. 

This invasion of the American mar- 
ket of foreign produced food, not only 
of the horticultural classification, but 
many other kinds, is a fundamental 
cause of the present condition of agri- 
culture. Until something is done to 
take it into account, it will not be pos- 
sible to arrive at a sound basis of pro- 
duction for our native farms and 
ranches, 

Many schemes for controlling pro- 
duction are now in practice under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Their 
success depends on many things often 
beyond the contact of man, but the 
very first thing that should be consid- 
ered is the amount of foreign produced 
food that comes seeking our markets. 

It is often said that the “consumers 
demand” this and that. It sounds rea- 
sonable, but it is not exactly true. En- 
terprising business originality gets up 
something and then creates a demand 
on the part of the consumer for it. No- 
body ever “demanded” an avocado, or 
strawberries in March, or fresh aspara- 
gus in November; but they have been 
produced first and sold when put be- 
fore the consumers. 

We rigidly keep out a great flood of 
foreign workmen that would like to 
come to America but we let what they 
produce come to our markets and in a 
great many cases do not even impose a 
small duty. With the improvement of 
general business among ourselves, be- 
lieve it or not, more foreign goods will 
come in. 


The apple crop of Missouri is estimated at 
2,900,000 bushels. As Missouri has over 


3,000,000 people, this is less than a bushel 
for each person—not enough to keep the 
doctor away. (Louisiana Press Journal.) 
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can make a good drink 
out of poor Coffee 


You can get no finer coffee 
flavor in the cup than is in the 
coffee you buy. But there is 
one coffee you can always de- 
pend upon to be “always” de- 
licious, “always” rich and mel- 


low and sparklingly fresh. That 
coffee is Beech-Nut. For Beech- 
Nut is finest mountain-grown 
coffee, scientifically blended and 
roasted — then protected by 
modern high-vacuum tins. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 


Rare Flavor from Tropic Heights 





Byrd's Annual Orchard Picnic 


SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD held his an- 
nual orchard picnic at his “Rosemont” or- 
chard near Berryville, Va. Between 1,000 
and 2,000 apple growers attended this picnic 
together with buyers, dealers and others in 
the apple business who came in from many 
states and several foreign countries. 

In the morning an inspection was made of 
the orchard which consists of about 1,000 
acres of apple trees. Favorable comment 
was heard on the splendid condition of the 
orchard and the fine quality of the fruit, 
which has not suffered like many others from 
the recent storm and from aphis, scab and 
other pests. The 1933 crop will be around 
50,000 barrels. 

Addresses were made by Senator H. F. 
Byrd, T. B. Byrd, Dr. W. S. Hough, Virginia 
Entymologist, and F. A. Motz, Federal Spe- 
cialist on foreign marketing. A luncheon con- 
sisting of fried chicken, old Virginia ham, 
potato chips, cake, pickles, and iced tea, was 
served to more than 1,500 guests. 





Fruit Testing Ass'n Meets 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
York State Fruit Testing Cooperative Asso- 
ciation was held at the New York Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, September 21. The 
Fruit Testing Association has a world-wide 
membership and is represented in almost every 
state of the Union. Its chief purpose is to 
propagate the new varieties of fruit created 
by the fruit breeders of the New York Ex- 
periment Station, as well as varieties origi- 
nated elsewhere and believed to be especially 
promising. 





One of the largest orders for pecan graft- 
ing wood in Texas history was placed by 
R. Lacy of Longview with D. F. Moore of 
San Saba County. The order calls for 100,000 
pecan grafts, six inches in length. 








FRUIT TREES <7 


APPLE: PEACH ‘CHERRY: PEARS" 2. 
Plant Now—no increase in Cole’s prices as 9% 
yet. Trees in three sizes. Guaranteed free from ~ 
disease — true to name. Government inspected, 
Buy from a 62 year old firm—700 acres in our plant. 
Write us about your planting problem. FREE catalog 
and price lists, Low Prices On Quantity Orders. 


THE COLE NURSERYCO.,Dept.11 ,, Painesville,O. 
Member of N. R. A. 


BUY FRUIT TREES NOW! 


Plant Fruit Trees this Fall before prices ad- 
vance. Excellent stock. Our 79 years ex- 
perience is your guarantee. Also complete fine 
of bulbs, shrubs, roses, vines, etc. E 
TODAY FOR NEW FALL CATALOG. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 418 Painesville, Ohio 


MORE CASH 


for Your Fruits 


Pioneer Packing Specialties can help bring 
in better prices for your fruit crops. Col- 
ored, oiled SHREDS give display and pro- 
tection. WRAPS —treated to protect— 
maintain condition, add quality appeal. 
FRINGES brand and attract attention to 
fruit. CAPS for crown pack retard bruis- 
ing. LINERS help best crown pack. Don’t 
delay. Send the coupon TODAY. 































PACKING MATERIALS OFVISION 


1 
PIONEER Paper Stock @MPANY | 
462 West Ohio St., Chicago, I. | 
Send me information on Pioneer Packing Spe- | 
cialties. { 
i 

| 

| 

I 
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Largest and 
Finest Rooms in 


CLEVELAND 


RATES 50 SINGLE 
FROM $950 BATH 


® Acclaimed by hotel experts 
everywhere as the ultimate in 
comfort and luxury—the new 
Carter Hotel offers you Cleve- 
land’s greatest hotel value. 


@ Finest food from all electric 
kitchens. Low rates. Unusual 
Coffee Shop. Dining and danc- 
ing nightly in season in the 
famous Rainbow Room. 2,000 
car garage in connection. 






Folsom B. Taylor 
Managing Director 


CARTER HOTEL 














FRUIT 
POLLINATION 


The Orchard is de- 
pendent upon the honey 
bee for pollination. Hor- 
ticulture and Apiculture 
go hand in hand, 

Beekeepers are provid- 
ing scientifically patked 
orchard packages of 
bees. We will be glad to 
send the names of re- 
liable shippers to any in- 
terested Orchardist. We 
have nothing to sell. 

The Beekeepers Item 
is the official organ of all 
the larger and more ag- 
gressive beekeeping as- 
sociations. 

Trial subscription 3 
months 10e. 


The Beekeepers Item 
P. O. Box 838, San Antonio, Texas 














AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS 


By T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on gen- 

eral horticulture will be answered through this de- 

partment if of general interest. For reply by mail 

enclose 3c stamped envelope (air mail 8c). Ad- 

dress AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


When and How to Sell 


What suggestions can you give me regarding 
the sale of apples at picking time? In the 
past, I have always produced what might be 
called good average fruit but my sale price 
has not been as good as it should be for some 
reasons.—E. B., Mich. 





It is important that you keep well informed 
as regards to apples sales in your state and 
particularly in your district or section. You 
should also have as much information as pos- 
sible on the crop outlook and prices through- 
out the country. 

This information may be obtained through 
the various publications dealing with fruit 
production, sales and handling. Your State 
Horticultural Society may be able to supply 
you with valuable price information and co- 
operative packing, and shipping associations 
may offer material assistance. 

A successful salesman closes deals at what 
may be considered fair to good prices with- 
out waiting for what might appear to be the 
highest price. So it will usually be found 
best for the growers to know the markets 
and prices and endeavor to make sales at 
prevailing fair prices to both produce and 
buyer. 


Time to Pick Apples 


In past years I have had difficulty in de- 


termining the time to pick apples in order to 


handle them most profitably on local and 
distant markets and also for storage purposes. 
If you can give me the best time for har- 
vesting the various varieties I will feel like 
you have done me a great favor. My main 
varieties are Ben Davis, Gano, Jonathan, 
Grimes, York, Delicious, Staymen and Wine- 
sap.—W. J. B., Mo. 





There are a number of factors or indica- 
tions that must be observed in determining 
the right time to pick apples. No one of 
these can be relied upon entirely. It will be 
found that a study of all and a proper val- 
uation of each will in general give the best 
results. 

Some of the most important indications of 
the time to harvest apples are the ease with 
which the fruit may be separated from the 
fruit spur, the color of the fruit, whether soft 
or hard to the touch or pressure of the thumb 
and fingers, the taste or flavor, the aroma 
and the size of the fruit. 

It is generally very important that the ap- 
ples be picked when they have reached the 
full size and color characteristic of the par- 
ticular sort. Moreover, when any consider- 
able number of fruits begin to drop, it is ob- 
vious that picking should not be delayed. 

No two varieties may be alike as regards the 
factors to be considered in order to harvest 
the apples at the best time. Each variety, 
therefore, must be considered with reference 
to its peculiar habits of ripening, coloring and 
dropping its fruit. 

The term “hard ripe” is frequently used to 
indicate the period before the softening of 
the fruit, but to also denote the time when 
the fruit is fully mature as to size and color. 
Fruit that has reached this condition will 
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usually handle, ship and keep in storage bet- 
ter than fruit which is riper or greener. 
Apples, however, which are intended for home 
consumption, or sale upon the local markets, 
may be picked much riper or greener than 
those intended for storage or long distance 
shipment. 

Where for any reason apples cannot be sold 
or placed immediately in clean cold storage 
or good common storage after picking, they 
will deteriorate much less rapidly if left 
upon the trees. Apples will soften rapidly and 
the storage life will be greatly lessened by 
piling them on the ground under trees or by 
placing them in open sheds or in other sim- 
ilar storage places. In fact, the storage life 
of the apples will under such conditions be 
shortened as much in one week as it would 
be in cold or common storage for a period of 
eight to twelve weeks. 

It should also be said that careful picking 
and handling is highly important for the 
profitable marketing and storage of apples. It 
would be very difficult to place too much 
emphasis upon this factor. 


Fall Planting of Fruit Trees 


We have planted apple trees here in both 
the spring and the fall. We would like to 
have your opinion as regards preference of 
spring or fall planting for all kinds of fruits. 
—N. B. S., W. Va. 





In general, it is believed that for the so- 
called central and southern apple producing 
sections, late fall or early winter plantings 
usually give the best results. Perhaps, some 
of the most authentic information on this 
subject has been procured by the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It found, 
as a result of seventeen years of experiment- 
ing in fall and spring plantings that for Mis- 
souri conditions, all deciduous fruit trees and 
shrubs, with the exception of the tender kinds 
like peaches and Japanese plums, late fall or 
early winter planting on the average gave the 
most satisfactory results. Moreover,.this was 
particularly true in the case of sour cherries 
and was so outstanding that the Station now 
suggests that growers of sour cherries can af- 
ford to postpone planting for a year in order 
to obtain the better stand and growth which 
results from planting in late November or 
early December. 

In the more northern sections, spring plant- 
ing is preferred on account of the danger of 
winter injury by fall planting. A careful 
study and investigation of the various fruit 
sections shows that where the winters are not 
too dry or severe, fall and winter plantings 
usually produce trees which make a more 
satisfactory growth for the first year or twe 
after planting. This of course means a 
healthier and more vigorous tree, which is 
usually less susceptible to injury by borers 
and other pests. 

For your section, therefore, if the latitude 
and altitude is not much different than that 
of central and south Missouri, it would seem 
that late fall and early winter planting might 
prove most profitable, if of course you can 
secure good nursery stock at that time. 
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A PROFITABLE HABIT 


Read these ads each month. Answer those that interest you. 
It’s a profitable habit. You may do business with our adver- 
tisers with full confidence of a square deal. Use an ad your- 
self wherever you have something to sell or want to buy some- 
thing. Send your ad now; it costs only 15 cents a word. Be 
sure to count name and address. Each initial or whole number 


is a word. Our advertisers say it pays handsomely. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER —~ — = 
OPPORTUNITY ADS 





CASH-WITH-ORDER 
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DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED ADS 


are permitted in this section.. These are regular display style 

Onl 15¢ a Word advertisements or else illustrated classified advertisements. 
y Rate: 

advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, eggs, poultry equipment 

and supplies, pigeons, pet stock, fur- bearing animals. $1.15 

per agate line or $16.10 per inch. Minimum size, 5 lines. Dis- 

play-classified ads get extra attention. Send yours today 


$1.35 per agate line or $18.90 per inch except display 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





NURSERY STOCK 


BABY CHICKS 





EARLY BEARING PAPERSHELL PECANS, PEACHES, 
pears, figs, plums, berries, etc. New catalogue free. 
Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 





FIVE VARIETIES FRAGRANT RED IRIS, LABELED 
and postpaid, thirty cents stamps. Floral Folder Free. 
A, B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y 


PLANTS 


PLANT BARGAIN—300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 
Tomatoes, 100 Onions, 50 Pepper, 50 Cauliflower or Egg- 
plants—all for $1.00 postpaid. All varieties. Open field 
grown. Packed in special ventilated containers. SMITH 
COUNTY PLANT CO., Troup, Texas, 











250,000 HAYES CHICKS WEEKLY—20 VARIETIES— 
Postpaid. Heavy Assorted, $3.95 per 100. Catalog free 
explaining our guarantee ‘against ag HAYES BROS. 
HATCHERY, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, EXTRA MILD, 5 
lbs. 75c. Cigarette Koller, papers free, Guaranteed 
Tobacco Company, LB233, Mayfield, Ky. 





TURKEYS 





PEDIGREED BLOODTESTED R.0.P. BREEDERS 
with egg records, 200 up, produce our strong, husky 
chicks. Write for new low prices. Scheer’s Electric 
Chickeries, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 





Cc. 0. D. ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, $6.95. 

Brown, White Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed, $6.50. 

Immediate shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. Healthy, 
M0. 





LOOK—300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 ONIONS, 
100 Tomatoes, 50 Pepper, 50 Cauliflower, Eggplants or 
Broccoli, all $1.00 prepaid. Any varieties. CENTRAL 
PLANT CO., PONTA, TEXAS, 





HARDY CABBAGE PLANTS—FRESH, VIGOROUS, 
for every order. Good delivery guaranteed. Leading va- 
rieties; expressed; 1000—90c; 10,000—$7.50. Catalog. 
Buckeye Farms, Box 541, Youngstown, Ohio. 


BEES 


BEEKEEPERS SHOULD BE YOUR BEST CUSTOM- 
ers. Rates 5e per word. Sample copy free. Send 1l0c 
stamps for three months trial subscription. Beekeeping 
is pleasant and profitable. The Beekeepers Item, Box 
838, San Antonio, Texas. 

















CIGARS 


SEX-LINKED HYBRID CHICKS. DISEASE FREE. 
Easier to raise. Quick growers. World’s greatest egg 
and meat producers. Very profitable. Wonderful colored 
book tells all. Send postcard for free copy today. Anna 
Humbert, Box 13, Freeport, Il. 








SQUABS 
Free Squab Book 


Make money breeding PR Royal WK Squabs, 
cream of pyes. getting double chicken prices. 
Raised in 4 weeks. Send four cents stamps for 
postene on new free big 68-p. book, how to 

reed and profit 1933. Our 33rd year. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 155 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 











50 HAND MADE CIGARS. HAVANA, DOMESTIC 
Blend, Long Filler, $1.50 Prepaid. A. Simpson, 1014 
East 4th Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


CIDER MILLS 


CIDER CATALOG F FREE TELLS HOW ONE OF 
our small roadside mills made a profit of over $400.00 
last fall. How to keep cider sweet, and make vinegar 
quickly, and other valuable information. Presses, large 
and small. Graters, four sizes. Pumps, screens, racks, 
ace and supplies. PALMER BROS., COS COB, 
‘ON 

















ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL BARGAINS SLIGHTLY USED ALTERNAT- 
ing and Director Current generators. % horse alternat- 
is Motors, $12.75. Many others. ELECTRICAL SUR- 

US CO., Dept. 42, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











HOSIERY 


HOSIERY—LADIES’—MEN’S HOSIERY, $1.00 PER 
dozen, postpaid. Guaranteed. Time limit. First qual- 
ity. Write for latest bargain catalog. L. S. SALES 
COMPANY, Asheboro, North Carolina. = 








LADIES’ — MEN’S — CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, $1.75 
dozen, Postpaid, Guaranteed, FIRST QUALITY, write 
=a latest ‘eine sheets. L. S. Sales Company, Ashe- 
Oro, 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED 


ARRANGING IN ALL BRANCHES, MELODIES AND 
lyrics supplied; orchestrating and piano parts prepared 
for publication. Harry Ludwig, Wurlitzer Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

















PERSONAL 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! DETROIT LADY FINDS 
complete relief for husband. Specialists, home—abroad, 
failed. Nothing to sell. All letters answered, Mrs. 
Geo. Dempster, Apt, 28, 6900 Lafayette Blvd., West 
Detroit, Mich. 








OLD AGE PENSION INFORMATION. ENCLOSE 


stamp. Judge Lehman, Humboldt, Kans, 


WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO—BE SMART AND PLAN 
your trip. Complete and street information 





ding 
postpaid, 40c. C, Kruzan, 7050 Merrill Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 





TOBACCO 


BEST QUALITY MILDEST GOLDEN CIGARETTE 
Smoking or Mellow Long Red Leaf Chewing, 10 pounds 
either for only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay 
when received. Morris Farms, Mayfield, Ky. 








“KENTUCKY’S FAMOUS, GUARANTEED” CHEW- 
ing or smoking tobacco. 15 pounds $1.00. Bill Hearn, 
Murray, Ky. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Please publish my ad as given above in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
...... times starting with the next issue. I enclose remittance of $...... 
at your reduced rate of 15 cents a word per insertion. I have counted each 
whole number as a word and also my name and address which is customary. 
Please classify properly and acknowledge promptly. 
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For Profitable Results—F ill in and Mail TODAY! 


IMPROVED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. EGGS, 
four dollars fifteen; one hundred, twenty dollars. Post- 
paid. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, Kansas. 





MAKE MONEY RAISING TURKEYS. CAN BE 
raised anywhere in confinement or on range. Learn all 
about them; modern scientific methods of breeding, 
hatching, raising and marketing through Turkey World, 
official publication of all breeders’ associations. Sam- 
ple copy 10c (coin). Subscription $1.00 per 

Big Value. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send pa Sy Sill 
at our risk Today for Your subscription. Address: 
— World, 445 So. Kenilworth Avenue, Elmhurst, 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED — MANY STARK SALESMEN 
make more than $200.00 per month during spare time. 
You can do as well. Pleasant outdoor work. No ex- 
perience necessary. BIG PAY WEEKLY. We furnish 
Big Sales Making Outfit FREE. Write at once for 
full — to Stark Nurseries, S. W. C193, Louisi- 
ana, Mo 











IRRIGATING EQUIPMENT 


NEW ADJUSTABLE TYPE ORCHARD SPRINKIER. 
Recently patented. Most economical use of water. 
Adapted to hillsides. Write for circular. C, N. Foster, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 











RUBBER STAMPS 





RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING BASKETS, ETC., 
with your name and grade. Circular free. Taylor 
Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Readers’ Order Blank for Classified Advertising 


Send This Today for Next Issue — WRITE YOUR AD HERE 
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$2400°° From 122 Golden Delicious Trees | 


( Aaour 
(sacrss) 


.. Brought as Much as 266 Acres Corn ‘set 


$4000.00 Profit Crop from 
Same 122 Trees THIS Year! 


" HOSE 122 young Golden Delicious Trees—about 3 acres 

— yielded 1400 bushels in 1932 and BROUGHT ME 

$2400.00!” said Les Andersen, of Pike County, Illinois. “I 
would have had to plant 266 acres of GOOD corn land, ‘2 
60 bushels to acre, to bring me as much money in 1932!”. . . Those 
122 young Golden Delicious trees occupied ONLY 2 and 2/5 
ACRES OF HIS 700 ACRE FARM ... Furthermore, this fine, sub- 
stantial farmer 5 years ago testified that he had received— 


$8000.00 a Year for 6 Years 
from 30 Acres Stark Trees 


this 30-acre orchard of Stark Trees in 
the past 10 years. Mr. Andersen said that 
his 122 Stark Golden Delicious trees pro- 


—more than be received from all the crops 
from the 670 other acres he owns. In six years 


he picked $48,000.00 worth of apples from 
STARK RECORD-BEARING STRAIN TREES. 
And Mr. Andersen says: “The balance of our 700- 
acre farm, devoted to general farming and live- 


duced over 2000 bushels this Fall and will bring 
him at least $4,000.00. 

This is just ONE instance of how Stark Record- 
Bearing Strain Trees MULTIPLY PROFITS FROM 


stock, has not brought us as much money as FARM LAND! We have a NEW Catalog that gives 


And You Will Be Entitled to 


Actual 

Size 
” GOLDEN 
sa - DELICIOUS, 

—_ Apple 
FACTS about new and better fruits—the fruit trees that 
have been GRANTED U.S. PATENTS—the fruits that 
give you greatest satisfaction if you plan to plant a 
home orchard—and the GREATEST PROFITS if you 
desire to grow fruit for the markets. 


NOW Ready ! NEW 1934 Catalog FREE 


MAIL COUPON NOW- 


This Big, Beautifully Colored, FREE Catalog is actually an authoritative Encyclopedia 
on the Disc, newest fruit trees, rose bushes, flowering shrubs, hedges and shade 
trees. Many professors of horticulture use it in class studies. In it you willsee 
pictured in NATURAL COLOR—THE NEW FRUITS GRANTED U. S. 


BUY AT LAST YEAR'S LOW PRICES 


PATENTS—the finest fruits that Luther Burbank ever produced—the lat- 
est FACTS about Stark’s Golden Delicious, Starking, Staymared and ALL the new 
better Stark apples —the HAL- BERTA Peach—Gold Cherry —and every apple, 4 
This is a book that every land owner and home owner should have. YOU CAN CC 
GET IT FREE SIMPLY BY SENDING THE COUPON BELOW! 
Big GOLDEN DELICIOUS Trees = FREE XX 
for complete details of this Plan that 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY we will give FREE—for Dem- 
onstration Purposes—fine, big Golden Delicious Trees to our 
ADDRESS . BOX 89 
> e 
Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
Largest in the World—Oldest in America 


pear, plum and cherry that Stark recommends. ‘t@#7}| 
—to customers. WRITE AT ONCE 
customers. HURRY IN THE COUPON. 
at LOUISIANA, MO., for Over 118 Years 


yr Outdoor Work — 
CASH PAY WEEKLY and 
EXTRA PRIZES 


Let us show you the great Sales Op- 
portunities that our Huge Advertising 
perry reaching 18,000,000 far- 
— a ome, | a aces within your 

Get NEW Osi- 
dom OICK-CASH PAID EE K- 
LY. APPLY AT ONCE. 


} -YOU Can Make Good 
y Money,Too, in Spare Time 


7 W.E.BUSS started selling Stark 

/ ‘Trees during the past “‘depres- 

sion.”” During one of the worse 

months of the hard times, he earned 

$200.42 in Cash Pay during just his 

spare time—and his Stark Tree Sales 

Gained 18 Per Cent Last Year over the 

year before... Stark salesmen are now 

W. E. BUSS Fa “i 23 per ‘cent more than last year. 





\\ MAIL 


Free Book 


ge <4 
Nurseries 


Box 89 


* hs 

“ps Louisiana, Mo. 
& Send me Free copy 
of STARK’S 1934 
BOOK, telling me-all 

about your new STAR 

BURBANK U.S. PATENTED 
and All Stark FRUITS. Also tell 
me how I can get STARK’S GOL- 
DEN DELICIOUS TREES FREE. 





Name-- 





Address 


R.F.D.or St. No. 

Check in square at ip you wish FREE our NEW 
1934 SALESMAN’S PLAN that will enable you to 
MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME selling for us, 








